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The  youngest  of  the  great  nations 
possesses  a  matchless  heritage  in  the 
memories  of  its  illustrious  dead.  This 
will  not  be  challenged  unless  by  one 
who  would  award  that  distinction  to  a 
nation  of  much  more  maturity  than  ours, 
a  nation  to  which  we  are  most  nearly 
allied  by  laws  and  customs,  and  whose 
institutions  most  closely  resemble  our 
own.  Rising  to  preeminence  in  every 
generation,  and  in  every  field  of  achieve- 
ment, they  have  filled  our  histories  with 
great  deeds  and  noble  lives,  and  our 
literature  with  v/hat  must,  for  the 
present  at  least,  be  accepted  as  the  ulti- 
mate philosophy  respecting  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  science  of  government. 
Some  of  them  appeared  at  the  founding, 
most  of  them  in  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment, of  our  institutions  under 
whose  equal  distribution  of  opportunities 
Fame  enters  every  household  in  her 
quest  for  favorites. 

Among  our  immortals  Lincoln  stands 
conspicuous  as  the  typical  product  of 
our  institutions.  Intellectual  accomplish- 
ments and  opportunities  for  them  are, 
indeed,  inseparable  from  civilization. 
But  in  another  land  the  extreme  dis- 
couragements of  his  3^outh.  and  the 
absence  of  occasion  for  the  masterv  of 


the  great  themes  upon  which  he  chiefly 
excelled,  would  have  made  his  career 
impossible.  The  rights  of  man  and  their 
permanent  assurance  in  "government  of 
the  people,  b}-  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple" were  the  dominant  theme  of  his 
life.  The  theme  was  congenial  to  one 
so  strongly  inclined  to  philanthropy,  and 
it  was  accentuated  by  his  kinship  with 
povert3\  Conditions  which  denied  him 
early  opportunities  for  education  may 
have  done  much  in  giving  direction  to 
his  life,  though  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  aided  in  his  achievements. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  his  career 
has  been  more  deeply  and  extensively 
studied  than  that  of  any  other  American. 
The  students  have  been,  not  only  his 
contemporaries,  but  the  thoughtful  and 
intellectual  of  a  succeeding  generation ; 
not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but  the 
philanthropists  and  scholars  of  the  earth. 
Before  all  such  students  there  arises  the 
same  mystery  which  refuses  to  submit 
to  a  complete  solution.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed in  many  ways.  An  eminent 
American,  speaking  but  a  few  days  after 
his  death  and  confessing  his  inability 
to  solve  the  mystery,  propounds  as  the 
question  which  may  lead  to  its  solution, 
What  is  the  intellect  —  what  are  the 
sources  of  the  power  to  accomplish 
great  things  in  the  intellectual  world? 
Another,  writing  years  later  and  using 
the  advantages  of  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance,  defies  the  ages  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  in  which  mental 
and  moral  qualities  contributed  to  his 
achievements.  Since  the  honors  of  me- 
morial days  are  exclusively  for  the 
dead,  and  only  their  admonitions  are 
for    the    living,    an    effort    to    find    the 
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springs  of  this  wonderful  career  should 
not  be  discouraged  because  of  the  fear 
that  it  may  prove  unavailing. 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
sources  of  Lincoln's  power  results  from 
the  bewildering  antitheses  which  the 
subject  presents,  not  only  antitheses  in 
the  literature  which  he  produced,  but 
in  his  life  and  character.  His  life, 
though  finished  at  its  noon,  reached 
from  a  humble  cabin  to  a  position  of 
greatest  authority  and  to  an  immortality 
of  influence.  Though  deeply  religious, 
he  was  without  theology  or  dogma. 
Though  his  companionship  was  sought 
by  lovers  of  mirth,  bereavements  of  his 
3^outh  sound  minor  chords  which  are 
audible  in  every  movement  of  his  life's 
symphony.  Though  so  tender  of  heart 
that  the  maintenance  of  military  disci- 
pline gave  him  intense  and  enduring 
pain,  he  stood  as  the  indomitable  leader 
in  the  most  destructive  war  of  the 
century.  Though  a  consistent  opponent 
of  slavery,  he  had  no  word  of  male- 
diction for  those  who  practiced  it. 
Though  grave  with  anxiety  for  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  had  infinite  patience  with 
subordinates  who  disappointed  him  in 
its  prosecution.  Bound  by  a  law  of  his 
being  to  speak  the  absolute  truth  to  all 
to  whom  he  owed  speech,  he  was  able  to 
practice  all  the  concealment  required  by 
the  most  successful  statecraft.  Deeply 
believing  that  in  both  its  ethical  and 
economic  aspects  slavery  was  wrong 
and  at  variance  from  our  theories  of 
government,  he  would  not,  to  overthrow 
it,  have  prosecuted  the  war  for  a  day 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  An  excited  people 
incapable  even  of  recognizing,  much  less, 


of  estimating,  the  factors  in  the  complex 
problem  set  for  his  solution,  and  view- 
ing him  with  diverse  prejudices,  came  to 
contradictory  conclusions  respecting  his 
character  and  abilities.  The  brush 
marks  on  the  canvas  were  deep,  and  a 
more  remote  point  of  observation  was 
necessary.  Although  a  sufficiently  re- 
mote point  has  not  yet  been  reached,  it 
is  now  possible,  even  with  superficial 
observation  to  mark  some  of  the  ele- 
ments  of  his   great  power. 

Prominent  among  these  elements  was 
the  rare  steadiness  and  scope  of  his 
mental  vision.  What  has  been  not  in- 
aptly called  his  prevision  was  really  the 
result  of  his  faith  in  the  uniform  re- 
lation of  causes  and  effects.  To  his 
partner  he  once  said :  ''There  are  no 
accidents  in  my  philosophy;  the  past 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  and  the 
present  is  the  cause  of  the  future;  all 
these  are  links  in  the  endless  chain, 
stretching  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite." 
He  was  one  of  the  few  whose  religious 
faith  enabled  them  to  grasp  and  assimi- 
late that  philosophy.  In  other  days 
those  who  could  were  called  prophets. 
He  might  not  have  been  much  greater 
than  Napoleon  if  he  had  not  far  excelled 
him  in  moral  qualities.  Deeply  senti- 
mental, he  certainly  was,  and  some  of 
the  literature  which  he  produced  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  tenderness ;  but  he 
kept  his  mental  eye  constant^  fixed 
upon  the  great  object  to  be  attained, 
and  no  tear  ever  refracted  the  rays  of 
light  which  entered  it.  He  appeared  to 
be  entirely  without  bias  or  prejudice. 
The  time  for  decision  found  him  ready 
to  yield  to  every  argument  and  accept 
every  suggestion  whose  unsoundness  he 


could  not  demonstrate.  His  appeals  to 
reason  were  unanswerable  because  they 
resulted  from  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
exercise  of  reasoning  powers.  So  com- 
mon is  commercial  and  official  honesty 
that  it  must  have  been  in  view  of  his 
mental  integrity  that  his  home  friends 
affectionately  applied  to  him  the  so- 
briquet, "Honest."  He  was  exceptionally 
endowed  with  the  quality  which  we  call 
common  sense,  and  he  exhibited  it  in 
those  higher  forms  which  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  genius.  He  was  in- 
tensely human,  and  he  never  miscon- 
ceived his  character  or  his  mission.  Both 
numerous  and  severe  were  the  tests 
applied  to  him  by  the  advocates  of  a 
premature  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion. Most  of  them  were  men  of  high 
standing  for  morals  and  patriotism. 
Many  of  them  were  distinguished  for 
learning  and  philanthropy.  Some  o^ 
them  even  believed  that  they  had  dis- 
covered a  key  to  the  divine  will,  and,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  was  in  precise 
accord  with  their  own  wills.  All  of 
them  reoeated  the  maxims  and  precepts 
of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  which 
were  in  his  own  creed  and  as  dear  to 
him  as  to  them.  The  situation  was  ex- 
tremely critical.  He  comprehended  it 
perfect^.  Apparently  they  did  not  com- 
prehend it  at  all.  Nothing  could 
separate  from  his  logical  and  legal  mind 
an  appreciation  of  the  circumscribed 
position  he  was  compelled  to  occupy. 
On  one  hand  it  was  clear  that  his  au- 
thority to  take  the  contemplated  step 
could  be  found  only  in  the  power  to 
wage  war  to  be  exercised  by  him  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  On 
the    other,    considerations    of    state    re- 


quired  that  the  step  should  not  be  taken 
in  circumstances  which  would  make  it 
appear  to  be  a  desperate  resort  in  behalf 
of  a  failing  cause.  A  military  measure 
was  to  be  taken  only  when,  without  it, 
some  substantial  success  had  attended 
the  Union  arms.  In  the  meantime  the 
war  had  progressed  for  many  months 
with  varying,  fortunes,  and  with  such 
exhibitions  of  valor  and  fortitude  as 
ma}^- always  be  expected  when  the  com- 
batants are  Americans.  The  test  of 
ultimate  resources  lay  beyond  years  of 
carnage  and  sorrow  which  all  humane 
men  —  none  more  than  he  —  desired  to 
avoid.  Supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Union  were  many  who  were  opposed  to 
the  proposed  measure.  With  them,  that 
cause  had  not  a  superiority  that  was  yet 
assured.  If  the  measure  should  be 
adopted,  would  they  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  cause  in  such  numbers 
as  to  bring  it  to  naught?  To  one  of  his 
high  purposes  and  grave  responsibilities 
that  question  could  not  be  left  to  con- 
jecture, and  without  time  for  its  general 
consideration,  and  the  testing  of  public 
opinion  respecting  it,  it  could  not  be 
determined  otherwise.  A  large  and  im- 
patient section  of  his  supporters  insisted 
that  time  could  not  be  spared  for  such 
purposes.  In  many  lands,  and  in  widely- 
separated  ages,  it  had  been  customary 
for  generals,  defeated  in  battle,  to  throw 
themselves  upon  their  swords.  But 
these  impatient  friends  shortly  before 
the  dawning  of  victory,  with  a  blind 
reliance  unon  an  unrevealed  power 
which  in  all  the  wars  of  civilization  had 
failed  when  ihe  ammunition  failed,  and 
applying  individual  ideals  to  a  purpose 
quite    beyond    their    scope,    aggressively 


insisted  that  Lincoln  should  expose  his 
career  and  the  great  cause  with  which 
it  was  inseparably  blended,  to  unneces- 
sary peril  by  ignoring  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  a  question  which  must 
unavoidably  be  determined  by  public 
opinion.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
perplexities  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
using  language  with  the  fine  discrimina- 
tion which  marked  the  utterances  of  his 
maturer  years :  ''I  trust  that  I  shall 
have  too  much  firmness  either  to  go 
backward  or  to  wreck  our  cause  by  go- 
ing forward  prematurely." 

He  recognized  a  divine  scheme  of  in- 
finite scope,  but  an  effective  element  of 
his  strength  was  in  his  unremitting 
adherence  to  the  conviction  that  he  was 
charged  only  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant human  functions  which  were  in- 
volved in  its  development.  His  mind 
was  never  beclouded  respecting  the  dis- 
tinctions between  statutes  and  confes- 
sions of  faith,  between  measures  which 
v/ould  be  effective  to  maintain  govern- 
ment among  m.en,  and  those  which  might 
be  involved  in  the  ultimate  administra- 
tion of  the  justice  of  heaven.  The 
steadiness  of  his  vision  saved  him  from 
many  opoortunities  to  err,  for  error  is 
sure  to  intervene  when  action  is  taken 
even  upon  the  correct  answer  to  the 
wrong  question.  To  this  striking 
quality  we  may  refer  an  important 
scheme  upon  which  he  was  unavailingly 
insistent.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  able  to  bring  even  his  own  cabinet 
to  its  earnest  support.  He  had  com- 
pletely appreciated  some  suggestive  les- 
sons of  history  which  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  general  observation.  The 
years  of  his  manhood  had  been  passed 


in  a  region  which,  even  before  the  days 
of  statehood,  had  been  dedicated  to  free- 
dom by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  He  had 
enjoyed  the  blessings  and  inspirations 
of  that  charter  of  liberty,  and  he  knew 
that  in  a  large  measure  it  was  the  gift 
of  the  representatives  of  slave-holding 
constituencies.  At  the  beginning  there 
was  general  concurrence  in  the  view  that 
slavery  should  be  permitted  for  a  brief 
time,  but  that  it  should  nowhere  be 
permanent.  How  had  it  come  about 
that  in  the  North  there  was  now  general 
and  active  opposition  to  slavery,  and  in 
the  South  a  general  concurrence  in  the 
view  that  it  should  be  recognized  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  civilization? 
.  The  meaningful  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Lincoln  had  ascertained  and  ana- 
lyzed. Slavery  was  tried  in  the  North 
and  found  to  be  obviously  unprofitable. 
In  the  milder  climate  of  the  South  the 
experiment  had  led  to  the  conclusion, 
erroneous  perhaps,  that  it  was  profitable. 
Hence  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  only  conflicting  but  hostile,  and  the 
offering,  as  if  to  heaven,  of  belligerent 
prayers.  He  was  too  logical  and  too 
just  to  assume  on  that  account  a  moral 
elevation  over  the  people  of  the  South. 
Moreover,  in  his  unclouded  perception 
of  dut}^  it  was  not  for  him,  or  his 
generation,  to  determine  whether  re- 
tributive justice  was  to  be  administered 
on  account  of  slavery,  or,  if  it  was, 
upon  whom  it  should  fall. 

It  had  long  been  in  Lincoln's  pre- 
vision that  slavery  must  perish.  It  was 
now  within  his  observation  that  it  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  war  artd  that  its 
removal  would  end  the  war.  All  irrele- 
vant    considerations     being     eliminated 
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from  his  mind,  the  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem were  either  economic  or  humane. 
Cancelling  the  indeterminable  factors  in- 
volved in  the  cruelty  of  ^  war,  he 
demonstrated,  in  support  of  his  favorite 
measure  of  compensated  emancipation, 
that  the  South  could  better  give  up  her 
slaves  without  compensation  than  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  issue, 
if  such  issue  could  be  assumed,  and 
that  the  North  could  better  make  com- 
pensation for  every  slave  than  prosecute 
the  war  for  one  hundred  days.  If  any 
one  attempted  to  answer  him,  the  an- 
swer was  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
artillery. 

Prophets  are  few,  historians  are  many. 
Do  v/e  not  all  now  know  that  Lincoln 
was  right?  These  and  other  immediate 
causes  of  Lincoln's  power  lie  upon  the 
surface.  He  would  be  easily  the  chief 
of  educators'  who  could  find  the  cause 
of  these  causes.  Whence  that  capacity 
for  intense  concentration,  for  masterful 
analysis,  for  the  utter  exclusion  of  every 
consideration  not  miaterial  to  the  ques- 
tion to  be  solved,  for  the  complete  dom- 
ination of  the  reasoning  powers,  for 
holding  a  subject  in  steady  view  until 
cver}^  element  appears  in  correct  pro- 
portion? Some  eliminations  may  aid 
the  search.  Though  well,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  unusually  endowed. 
Certainly  he  was'  not  precocious.  Ef- 
forts to  extract  from  his  earlier  career 
a  promise  of  his  mature  years  have  met 
but  little  success.  His  term  as  a  member 
of  Congress  when  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old  gave  evidence  of  no  rare 
ability.  Certainly  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  law  which  ordains  that  mental 
discipline   must  precede   marked  mental 
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achievement.  It  was  only  nine  years 
before  his  death  that  he  took  rank 
among  the  leading  debaters  of  his  State, 
and  two  years  later  when  his  supremacy 
among  them  was  established.  No  earlier 
evidence  of  unusual  ability  can  be  found. 
The  ordinary  opportunities  for  the 
mental  discipline  which  we  commonly 
call  education  were  almost  wholly  denied 
him.  But  it  appears  that  he  was  fond 
of  geometr}^,  that  he  was  a  close  student 
of  a  few  books,  and  that  from  his  boy- 
hood throughout  his  life  he  was  given 
to  frequent  and  prolonged  meditation 
upon  subjects  which  no  one  knew. 
When  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was  not 
well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the 
law,  and  had  but  little  knowledge  of 
adjudicated  cases.  During  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  practice,  small  at  the 
beginning  but  very  extensive  later,  he 
continued  his  habit  of  meditation.  His 
preparation  for  trial  consisted  in  the 
most  complete  mastery  of  the  case  in 
hand  that  circumstances  would  permit, 
with  but  little  attention  to  what  had  been 
said  in  other  cases.  When  in  conference 
with  associated  counsel  his  favorite 
theme  was  the  case  in  hand,  and  at  those 
conferences  he  was  usually  a  listener. 
His  method  of  preparation  was  analyti- 
cal and  synthetical.  He  tested  all  the 
elements  of  the  case  by  their  conso- 
nance with  morals  and   justice. 

If  one  should  affirm  that  the  original 
source  of  Lincoln's  power  lay  in  the 
habit  of  prolonged  reflection,  which  led 
to  the  complete  digestion  of  the  sub- 
jects with  which  he  dealt  and  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  logical  and  moral 
relation  of  all  their  parts,  he  might 
support  his  position  by  reference  to  the 
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lialjits  of  his  life,  and  by  a  critical  re- 
view of  his  great  productions.  He 
might  support  it  further  by  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  no  man  of  Lincoln's 
type  has  ever  been  developed  by  scan- 
ning promiscuously  all  the  books  of 
great  libraries  at  the  rate  of  two  pages 
per  glance,  and  submitting  one's  unbaked 
thoughts  and  his  reputation  to  multi- 
tudinous words  uttered  upon  subjects 
which  he  has  not  brought  within  even 
approximate  comprehension.  Happy  is 
the  fate  of  him  of  whom  it  can  be  said, 
as  of  Lincoln,  the  volume  of  literature 
which  he  produced  is  small  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  others  have  pro- 
duced concerning  him.  He  could  use 
words  only  as  conveyors  of  thoughts. 
He  could  not  'give  a  talk."  While 
nearly  all  of  his  papers  and  addresses 
from  the  great  debate  of  1858  to  the  end 
were  above  adverse  criticism,  many  of 
the  addresses  which  he  delivered  in 
February,  1861.  while  journeying  to 
Washington  City  for  his  first  inaugura- 
tion were  disappointing.  His  audiences 
were  very  expectant,  and  caution  for- 
bade the  frank  discussion  of  the  mo- 
m.entous  questions  upon  which  his  mind 
dwelt.  One  could  scarcely  set  himself 
to  a  harder  task  than  the  analysis  of 
pppers  and  addresses  themselves  so  ana- 
lytical as  those  which  he  left.  They 
defv  condensation.  Their  study  is  the 
delight  of  those  who  appreciate  the 
higher  forms  of  literature.  His  ad- 
dresses during  the  great  debate  in 
Illinois  in  1858  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  ensuing  eighteen  months,  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  conviction  that 
the  area  of  slavery  should  be  restricted. 
The     rare     combination     of     reasoning, 
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patriotism,  and  eloquence  appearing  in 
the  two  inaugural  addresses  seemed  to- 
have  had  little  effect  upon  the  South, 
but  they  were  prodigiously  effective  in 
uniting  the  people  of  the  North.  The 
address  at  Gettysburg  charmed  the  in- 
tellects and  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
world.  A  contemporary  English  critic 
closed  a  eulogv^  upon  it  by  saying  that 
in  the  literature  of  patriotism  it  had  not 
been  equalled  in  the  twenty-one  centuries 
which  had  passed  since  the  oration  of 
Pericles  over  the  Athenian  dead.  Was 
it  equalled  then?  His  literary  style  was 
obviously  impressed  with  his  mental 
habits  as  a  lawyer,  though  in  his  pub- 
lished speeches  and  papers  he  did  not 
discuss  questions  of  a  legal  character, 
except  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  the  restriction  of  slavery,  and 
in  the  power  and  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  resist  secession.  Upon  the 
latter  subject  he  restated  in  popular 
and  attractive  form  the  irresistible 
arguments  which  had  been  expressed  in 
severer  judicial  forms  by  one  whose 
mJnd.  like  his,  had  been  strengthened 
by  profound  and  continued  reflection. 

His  tragic  and  cruel  taking  off 
shocked  the  civilized  world.  Pens  fell 
from  the  hands  of  the  writers  and  the 
tongues  of  the  orators  were  stilled.  In 
the  universal  hush  which  followed,  his 
adverse  critics  at  once  realized  that  they 
had  been  finding  fault  with  spots  on  the 
sun.  Those  who  in  the  language  of  war 
had  just  been  his  enemies  immediately 
saw  that  the  surest  foundation  of  their 
hope  was  gone.  The  voice  of  reason 
was  again  heard.  Certainly  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  death  hastened  the 
general   appreciation  of  his   great   char- 
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acter,  the  singleness  and  nobleness  of 
his  purpose,  and  the  vast  reach  of  his 
constructive  power.  But  let  us  reject 
the  suggestion  that  a  death  either 
tragic  or  premature  was  essential,  or 
even  important,  to  his  fame.  An  un- 
timely death  may  secure  a  fame  fortuit- 
ously acquired,  or  rescue  a  weakling 
from  the  perils  of  a  chance  eminence. 
But  his  character  and  fame  were  en- 
during as  the  truth  in  whose  service 
they  had  been  built,  and  his  powers 
were  yet  only  approaching  their  fulness. 
As  for  the  State,  the  roar  of  the  storm 
had  subsided,  but  angry  waters  were 
everywhere.  Perils  were  yet  to  be  met, 
and  the  great  captain  had  been  buried 
at  sea. 

The  literature  of  the  world  has  been 
enriched  with  tributes  to  Lincoln's 
character  and  achievements'.  The  out- 
line of  his  life  is  a  story  dear  to  child- 
hood. Ambitious  parents  and  youth 
regard  him  as  the  leveler  of  artificial 
distinctions  and  his  career  as  an  as- 
surance that  the  highest  honors  await 
the  most  deserving.  An  emancipated 
race  accepts  him  as  its  deliverer.  A 
reunited  nation  regards  him  as  the  great 
leader  of  the  cause  which  saved  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  overthrowing 
a  heresy  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  it.  However  painful  may  be  their 
memories  of  the  days  of  his  power,  the 
people  of  the  South  are.  quite  united  in 
grateful  memories  of  him,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  beneficence  of  hi"s  victory, 
for  it  rescued  them  from  the  influence 
of  an  institution  which  would  have  de- 
nied them  their  present  high  place  in 
civilization. 
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The  respect  accorded  to  his  memory 
has  been  well  nigh  universal.  Now  and 
then  men  deficient  in  moral  qualities, 
through  prosecuting  schemes  which  they 
call  moral,  have  invoked  his  great  name 
in  aid  of  movements  which  could  never 
have  found  favor  in  his  logical  mind. 
Recently  vulgar  applause  has  been 
sought  b}'  assailing  that  department  of 
the  government  which  never  turns  in  its 
own  defense.  Recognizing  that  such  a 
course  cannot  be  defended  in  reason, 
an  example  was  desired,  and  one  reck- 
less calumniator  has  said  that  Lincoln 
so  dealt  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  respecting  an  opinion 
promulgated  in  1857.  The  opinion  was 
open  to  respectful  criticism  because  of 
a  want  of  logical  and  legal  relation 
among  some  of  its  parts.  Such  criticism 
was  legitimate,  and  Lincoln  made  it. 
But  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the 
times,  he  uttered  no  sentence,  either  in- 
tended, or  having  the  efifect,  to  diminish 
public  respect  for  the  great  tribunal  de- 
ciding the  case  or  for  the  honored  chief 
justice  who  prepared  the  opinion.  Those 
who  seek  vulgar  fame  will  seek  in  vain 
for  either  example  or  companionship 
among  the  immortals. 

More  dramatic  scenes  than  those  in 
which  he  was  the  principal  actor  were 
never  set  upon  the  stage  of  history. 
Biography  presents  no  character  more 
rugged,  no  career  more  mysterious, 
than  his.  In  collecting  and  verifying 
material  facts,  the  historians  of  his 
times,  and  his  own  biographers,  have 
been  chiefly  concerned.  It  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  nature's  order  if  the  dis- 
covery of  the  most  important  lessons  of 
his  life  shall  be  reserved  for  the  analysts 
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and  philosophers  of  later  generations. 
Happy  will  be  their  times  if  they  evolve 
from  it  a  course  of  education  which  will 
establish  a  permanent  coordination  be- 
tween the  nerves  which  prompt  thought 
and  those  which  prompt  speech.  It  is 
ours  to  contemplate.  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  the  heroic  character  of  a  heroic  age, 
and  to  contribute  as  effectively  as  we 
may  to  a  full  comprehension  of  his  great 
life.       . 
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